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THE UNITED STATES AND THE COTO DISPUTE 
BETWEEN PANAMA AND COSTA RICA 

By Elbridge Colby, Captain, U. S. A; Formerly of the Faculty 
of Columbia University, and of the University of Minnesota 

The Coto controversy is settled. Despatches from Cen- 
tral America state that occupation of the region in dispute 
by Costa Rican troops has been accomplished without 
incident. 

This district, occupied by Costa Rica since 1881, has been 
in dispute for many years. President Loubet of France, 
acting in the r61e of arbiter, awarded Coto to Costa Rica 
and another small piece of land on the Atlantic coast to 
Panama on September 11, 1900. On the grounds that the 
details of this award were not clear, Chief Justice White 
was asked for a practical and legal interpretation, both 
countries having agreed by the Porras-Anderson treaty of 
March 17, 1910, to abide by his decision. His opinion, 
rendered in 1914, was, however, not satisfactory to Panama, 
who claimed that he exceeded in his decision the limits of 
the territory involved. Panama continued to hold Coto. 
The attention of the world and the time of foreign ministers 
was then taken up largely with complications concerning 
the European War. Then, too, the Tinoco revolutionary 
re'gime in Costa Rica was not in very good favor and was 
without much prospect of stability, partially due to Wilson's 
refusal of recognition. The Tinocos were overthrown in 
1919, and it took some time for the new administration to 
get on its feet and to secure recognition. 

On February 21, 1921, Costa Rican troops advanced to 
occupy the disputed Coto district. Panama was enraged 
at this assault upon her territory. Projects for the raising 
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of troops were set in motion; the United States was called 
upon to protect Panama under the Hay-Varilla Treaty 
and requested to furnish munitions of war. Still, the in- 
vaders were promptly driven from Coto; although on the 
Atlantic side the Costa Ricans in their turn were success- 
fid in taking Guabito, Almirante, and Bocas del Torro, 
early in March. 

At about this time, the United States intervened: whether 
in compliance with her protective treaty obligations towards 
Panama, or to protect the United Fruit Company's exten- 
sive plantations near Bocas, it is not possible to say. At 
any rate, Secretary Hughes was in full accord with the 
traditional State Department policy when he notified 
both countries on February 28 that such disputes should 
not be settled by force. Warships were ordered to both 
sides of the Isthmus : and an armistice was put into effect 
whereby Costa Rica withdrew all her troops that had not 
been driven back. In the meanwhile an attempt was 
being made to get the matter before the League of Nations; 
but the League Council had no more desire to mix in this 
affair than in the Tacna-Arica tangle; and the Council 
made a fantastic and gracious bow towards North America 
and was "happy to know that the United States Govern- 
ment had offered its good offices." Secretary Hughes on 
March 14 reminded both Costa Rica and Panama of a 
treaty signed by them in 1914 in which both had agreed to 
submit all disputes to the United States as mediator. 

Secretary Hughes finally urged both governments to 
abide by the White award, as they had agreed in advance 
to do, "whatever it be." Costa Rica said she would. 
President Porras of Panama, who is reported to have told 
an interviewer that war over valueless land was an absurd- 
ity, and as a result almost got himself mobbed out of office, 
suggested to the Panama National Assembly on March 28 
that a refusal would be futile, would antagonize the 
United States, and would call all Central America down 
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about their ears. President Porras, it will be remembered, 
is the gentleman who told President Harding in November, 
1920, that it was the wish of the Pan-American nations 
that the United States should continue as "the polar star 
of our American continent, lighting the way for other 
peoples, that they may follow in the paths of liberty and 
independence." The Assembly, however, was inflamed by 
patriotic zeal and did not look on things in that fashion. 
Funds were voted for national defense, and a commission 
was authorized to contest the White award and a straight 
defiance was issued. Then nothing happened. 

Washington on May 2 demanded action, saying that 
"if, upon the expiration of a reasonable time," the territory 
in dispute had not been surrendered, the United States 
would "find itself compelled to proceed in the manner 
which may be requisite in order that it may assure itself 
that the exercise of jurisdiction may be appropriately 
transferred." Panama again delayed, presenting further 
arguments on May 7, June 27, July 25, and on July 30, 
and Sr. Narcisco Garay, Minister of Foreign Affairs who 
had come from Panama to Washington on a special mission, 
began making suggestions for American leagues of nations 
to be created to settle the dispute, and for plebiscites in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific regions. Panama appealed 
to Argentina, though in vain; warned Chief Justice Taft 
not to comply with Costa Rican requests and refused to 
permit the naming of an engineering commission to mark 
the boundary. Still the attempts of Panama continued 
to run up against the stone wall of the State Department, 
which persisted in holding that any settlement must be 
on the basis of the Loubet and White award. 

Finally, in mid-August, Washington again stepped into 
the argument. Notice was served that there no longer 
seemed any reason for further delay in the Costa Rican 
occupation of the Coto region, and further that the United 
States would not allow a resumption of hostilities. Simul- 
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taneously, the dreadnought Pennsylvania, which had been 
ordered to join the Pacific fleet as flagship, took on four 
hundred marines and started south. The marines may 
merely have been an elaborate, and not an emphatic, ges- 
ture, or simply a troop movement previously decided upon 
for other purposes. The United States already had three 
regiments of infantry and detachments of cavalry and 
field artillery on the Canal Zone. But marines, under 
international law, are permitted to land "for the protection 
of property" where the entry of regular troops like the 
14th, 33rd, and 42nd Infantry on foreign soil would be a 
violation of national sovereignty. At any rate the marines 
went to sea; and were later present, though inactive, when 
Costa Rica took over Coto. 

Immediately on receipt of this dictum from Washington 
on August 23, Coto was ordered evacuated by the civilian 
officials of Panama, according to Ricardo Alfaro, Panama's 
Secretary of Government and Justice; and the main inci- 
dent was closed, except for the formal occupation by Costa 
Rica which took place by September 9. 

Nevertheless there were interesting incidental episodes. 
On his departure from Washington, Sr. Narcisco Garay 
sent a note to Secretary Hughes on August 25, in which he 
declared the United States had made itself an international 
executive power in compelling other sovereignties to ful- 
fill arbitral awards. He asserted that the United States 
had assumed powers which were not conferred on it either 
by the Canal Treaty or by the laws or Constitution of 
Panama and that it had, without being asked by Panama, 
decided a judicial question unfavorably to Panama. The 
United States, he said, interprets the Canal Treaty as it 
desires without giving the other party, Panama, the right 
to give its interpretation of the matter. He insisted that 
the whole attitude of the United States and especially in 
sending marines to Panama shows that force still rules the 
relations between nations, and the rights of peoples are 
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only valuable in direct proportion to the rifles, cannon, and 
machine guns they can employ to enforce their rights. He 
went even further than that, and declared that Panama, 
compelled to bow to hard destiny, still "cries to heaven 
against the injustice" and "will look to the future to see 
that redeeming justice comes some day by the inexorable 
design of God." 

To this, Secretary Hughes replied on August 26 with 
unruffled mien, as follows: 

I have given careful consideration to Your Excellency's note and 
I am unable to find that any of the statements made by Your 
Excellency require further comment from me, in view of the fact 
that this government, acting in accordance with its obligations 
by reason of its special relations to Panama, has fully considered 
all the questions in the controversy, but has found no escape 
from the conclusion that the Governments of Panama and Costa 
Rica are bound by the arbitral award which was rendered, after 
exhausting examination of the opposing contentions, by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. Panama and Costa Rica engaged, 
in the most solemn manner to abide by this award. 

It is my earnest hope that the Government and people of 
Panama will realize that the Government of the United States 
has acted in this matter in the most sincere friendship, animated 
solely by the desire to do complete justice and with the profound 
conviction that the surest safeguard of independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity lies in the faithful observance of international 
obligations. 

It was reported that all business in Panama was to be 
closed down on September 5 as an expression of public 
mourning for the loss of the Goto district, and that a monu- 
ment was to be erected to commemorate the affair. Presi- 
dent Porras is said to have issued an edict declaring a month 
of mourning, during which the flag on all government build- 
ings should be kept at half-mast. Straightway, Colonel 
Jay J. Morrow, U. S. A., Governor of the Canal Zone, ad- 
dressed a note to the Government of Panama, in which he 
declared the proposal for a closed-shop day of mourning to 
be "anti-American propaganda" and the idea of a monu- 
ment an "hostile act toward the United States and one 
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that would engender ill feeling between the two peoples." 
To this Sr. Alfaro replied that the Government of Panama 
was animated by a desire to maintain amicable relations, 
and that anti-American propaganda and the movement 
for the erection of a Coto monument would not receive 
sanction from the Government. 

By and large, however, the attitude of the United States 
in this dispute has been the subject of much favorable 
comment throughout Latin-America. It has been so 
much the habit among certain groups to fear North Ameri- 
can aggression and to look upon the Panama Canal as a 
mere advanced post for North American imperialism, that 
the stand of our State Department came rather as a sur- 
prise, particularly in view of the Hay-Varilla treaty, by 
which the United States made definite guarantees to Pana- 
ma, and also in view of the large United Fruit interests on 
the Panama-Costa Rican boundary. Secretary Hughes' 
note of May 2 amazed these elements. Where they had 
expected us to be partial to Panama, we opposed her actions. 
These elements were dumbfounded. They had nothing to say. 
If we had decided to back up Panama, there would have been 
numerous frantic cries of "selfish interference," and men- 
tion would have been made editorially of "the avaricious 
Yanqui;" they would have said that we were simply grab- 
bing more territory under the cover of and in the name of 
the Republic of Panama; they would have talked again 
about Santo Domingo, and Haiti, and 1903, and said we 
considered the Loubet and White documents as "mere 
scraps of paper." Now the result has been quite different. 
When Secretary Hughes said, in his note of August 22: 

In view of the fact that the United States, as friendly mediator, 
regards as just the claims of Costa Rica to the lawful possession 
of the territory on the Pacific, awarded to her by President Lou- 
bet, it cannot, because of its special treaty relations to Panama, 
permit a renewal of hostilities by Panama against Costa Rica by 
reason of Costa Rica's taking peaceful possession of that territory 
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he not only refused to be swayed from his conceptions of 
justice by our connections with and interests in Panama, 
but even insisted that Panama should not engage in a war 
whose outcome might conceivably involve further compli- 
cations, mixing the rights and wrongs of this case with our 
standing obligation to protect Panama herself. In addi- 
tion, he illustrated once more, as American diplomats 
have repeatedly done, that a great nation can negotiate for 
justice instead of merely for selfish advantages, as indeed 
England finally learned with respect to our Mexican policy. 
Yet, perhaps the most interesting reaction of all is that 
found on the editorial page of The Star and Herald of Panama 
City, a newspaper which of late has contained much sharp 
criticism of American policy: 

The United States has been, and is, a most loyal friend of our 
nation, and her diplomats have tried to obtain a just solution 

of our affair From any point of view it would have 

been better for the United States to have given us the decision in 
the boundary dispute. The contested belt of land, if under our 
jurisdiction, would have constituted a better guarantee for the 
Washington Government than it would if placed under the con- 
trol of Costa Rica. In our opinion the United States has pro- 
ceeded in this case with a point of view which is believed to be 
just The last word has been spoken, but we should not permit 
ourselves to proceed passionately. Let us think of the future of 
the country above everything else. Above all, let us not com- 
promise that future by an act of madness. 



